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Self defense can be a first step in draw- 



ing 



of r; 



Waiting for trial. . 



Doing your own trial., 



SABOTAGE THE 
LEGAL MACHINE 



"I see," said K., nodding, "these 
books are probably law books, and it is 
an essential part of the justice dis- 
pensed here that you should be con- 
demned not only in innocence but also 
in ignorance." 

—The Trial by F. Kafka 

IN THE BOOK, K. MUST 
eventually dismiss his lawyer 
in order to gain control over 
the conduct of at least part 
of the strange proceedings 
against him. K. realized that 
the lawyer was just another buffer in the 
total system that entangled him. The 
only way to inject reality into the situa- 
tion was to break the rules and speak 
out in his own defense. 

Recent times, especially since the 
star-chamber proceedings of the Nixon 
years in the U.S. and the War Measures 
Act in Canada, have seen an increasing 
number of non-legal people, radicals 
and activists take the same course as K., 
effectively throwing a psychological 
grenade into the smooth running of 
business-as-usual. 

The sector of the population which 
has the most bitter legal experiences 
prisoners — have been at the forefront in 
the area of legal self-defense, whether it 
is in the actual conduct of their own 
trials or as jail-house lawyers helping 
each other through the snakes and 
ladders of the law. 

Prisoners and prisoner rights activists 
realize that to be "on trial" is to be sub- 
jected to the excruciatingly reasonable 
insanity of the Court, an arbitrary arti- 
ficial world, where judges, prosecutors 
and lawyers barter away over your free- 
dom in an alien language and ritual 
which, for many hundreds of years, has 
been strictly guarded as the private 
domain of the rich. 



The defense counsel is put forward as 
the protector of the accused's 
rights, — another person who you don't 
even really know takes on your voice 
and speaks while you remain dumb. A 
defense lawyer talks about years of your 
life, your motivations, your ahbis, your 
desperation and then goes home to 
dinner each evening. Even those lawyers 
who have devoted their lives to changing 
a system they themselves despise are 
swamped by the impossible restrictions 
their professional status places on them. 
They simply cannot say what has to be 
said and still go on being lawyers. In an 
unreal system it is treasonable to speak 
the truth and expose the real sources of 
crime, violence and rebellion. 

The legal establishment, —judges, 
prosecutors and lawyers, is generally 
horrified by accused persons who 
attempt to exercise their right to defend 
themselves. It is terribly messy, it 
requires real work for them and 
inevitably cuts into the facade of status 
quo justice which goes so often un- 
challenged. 

JUDGES AFFRONTED 

People untutored in the arcane 
mumbo-jumbo of the law almost always 
make uncomfortable arguments of 
common sense or appeal to such basic 
concepts as defense of necessity, 
equality before the law, Human Rights, 
aiid most troublesome of all the popu- 
lar notion of justice — that it is just not 
right that the few should have control 
and power over the many. Such 
approaches are guaranteed to expose 
the raw nerves of the Court forcing it to 
resort to the brute force which stands 
behind its facade of reason. Contempt 
charges and eventually removal from 

lit those accused that 



attempt to press their case vigourously. 

On a practical level, self-defense 
the conduct of your own trial — takes on 
a number of different dimensions 
depending on the type of charges, the 
issues involved and the support 
available. The most visible cases 
involve substantial defense committees 
and well-known causes or high-profile 
individuals that media attention will fo- 
cus on naturally. The people on trial de- 
fend themselves not because they can't 
afford good lawyers but because they 
want to speak in their own voices, pre- 
sent their arguments to the more impor- 
tant court of public opinion, and be- 
cause they want to show others that the 
courts are not inviolable, that they are 
part of the system and can be opposed. 

Generally, the larger and more well- 
organized the defense committee the 
more viable a strategy of self-defense 
becomes. It becomes a shared ex- 
perience with a network of emotional 
support and technical feedback that is 
necessary when Fighting an over- 
whelming system. 





Prisoner support on the street. . 



Although the track record for 
individuals, specifically those in cus 
tody, defending themselves without 
outside support committee is not 
encouraging, more and more pi 
seem motivated to take that course 



ing the issues of inadequate prison con- 
ditions, airing personal grievances or 
other wider concerns. 

An mterestmg case of this type is that 
developing in \ ancouver around Ken 
Deyarmond, a former prisoner who had 
served 4 years previously, and is now 
in custody charged with bank robbery. 
He has chosen to defend himself in an 
effort to expose inadequate legal fa- 
cilities available to prisom rs on re- 
mand. He maintains that the right to 
defend yourself is a sham if the proper 
and adequate legal facilities available to 
lawyers are not provided to those in cus- 
tody. After all, he argues, you are still 
supposed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. 

In his defense of the robbery charge 
Deyarmond intends to explain to the 
jury that the entire prison system reha- 
bilitation program is a lie which places 
released prisoners intc 



robbing banks to survive. 

So far, Deyarmond's approach has 
attracted some media attention and a 
small support committee has begun to 
get into action. However, he is fully 
aware that by defending himself he is 
risking a ten year sentence, but intends 
to continue fighting undeterred: 
"Otherwise, " he says, "if prisoners can't 
speak for ourselves then nobody is 
gonna know what it's like for us and that 
seems to be exactly what the justice 
system wants. " 

ACTIVISTS' VICTORY 
In another Vancouver case, this time 
involving a defense committee and 
media attention from the outset, 
prisoner rights activists Gay Hoon and 
Betsy Wood successfully fought charges 
of attempted murder, aiding a prison 
break and public mischief for over a 
year following an escape attempt at the 
maximum security B.C. Penitentiary by 
five prisoners. 

Hoon and Wood were among thirteen 
visitors and non-participating inmates 
abandoned by fleeing guards when the 
five escapers smashed through the 
visiting room glass, only to be thwarted 
by a locked door that turned the escape 
into a police siege. When the sieee was 
lifted a week later, instead of being re- 
united with friends and family Hoon 
and Wood, the only activists visiting 
that day, were taken into custody and 
charged along with the five pri.soners. 

An early member of the Hoon- Wo.od 
support committee explains what 
happened then: 

"The first thing we had to do was 
gather letters of support, to present at 
the bail hearings where the prosecution 
was making Gay and Betsy out to be 
blood-thirsty gun molls. We gathered 
over 75 letters from a broad range of 
people, daycare workers, trade 
unionists, liberal and social democratic 
activists, business'people, even lawyers 
who knew the two. 

"Next we had to provide profiles of 
Gay and Betsy's lives to the media in an 
effort to counteract all the one dimen- 
sional hard-bitten desperate radical 
propaganda being pumped out by the 
prosecution. It was amazing how many 
people, including activists and erstwhile 
friends, immediately accepted the pro- 
declaration that Gay and 
Betsy were guilty." 

Bv the time bail was finally granted 
two weeks later Hoon and Wood had 
earned themselves a stint in solitary con 
finement for "disrupting the good order 
of the institution." Once on the street 
the two used their new found media 
attention to launch attacks against the 
prison .system and expose the conditions 
inside. Working in conjunction with a 
support committee they mapped out a 
basic campaign, not to defend 
themselves against the charges pending, 
but, to put the "B.C. Pen on I rial." 
Instead of playing the role of victims the 
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Hoon- Wood support committee hoped 
to refocus the issues before the Court by 
demanding that the prison account for 
its continued operation of sohtary con 
finement cells which had been declared 
"cruel and unusual" by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

At a preliminary hearing into the 
charges Hoon and Wood retained 
lawyers at a cost of 515,000 but it 
quickly became clear that the lawyers 
were ref using to carry out their client's 
instructions that they pursue lines of 
questioning aimed at exposing the cor 
ruption of the prison system and the 
various guards and officials who were 
appearing as prosecution witnesses. I he 
patience of all concerned was stretched 
to the breaking point. 

it was then that Betsy Wood decided 
that should the case ever come to a real 
trial that she would make the attempt (o 
defend herself in order to make the 
points she felt were necessary under the 
circumstances. Instead of hiring an ex 
pensive lawyer as in the preliminary 
hearing, Gay Hoon retained a legal aid 
lawyer to represent her when the case 

Even with a relatively cohereni 
defense committee Wood and those 
working on the day-to-day courtroom 
strategy found themselves putting in 18 
hour days for the duration of the six 
week trial. 

DETERMINE OBJECTIVES 

"Betsy had to weigh the consequences 
of doing her own case versus the possible 
gains for the prisoner rights movement. 
It was necessary to .spend a great deal of 
time analyzing the contradictions of the 
prosecution's case and determining 
their strategy before we could make an 
adequate start at a defense. On top of 
that different people, most of whom 
had never looked at a criminal code, or 
any legal documents for that matter, 
had to familiarize themselves with the 
law relating to different aspects of the 
case. That way we expanded the options 
open to us during the actual court 



proceedings." 

The primary problem confronting 
the support committee was the 
organization of tremendous amounts of 
information relating to the trial. There 
were hundreds of pages of transcripts, 
legal documents, briefs and arguments. 
Every witness had to be evaluated 
.separately; their possible testimony di- 
vided into what could help the defense 
and what could hurt it. 

"Over-preparation is ab.solutely 
necessary because not knowing the law 
, or courtroom procedure made effective 
• imprf)visation quite difficult. It was 
IK (.cssary to write iriost speechcfs down 
.so as to make sure all the impouant 
points were covered. .Most people know 
what thev want to talk about but under 
the pressure of court and jury it's easy to 
be mtimidated or forget even the best 
intended and genuine speeches if they're 
left to -sponianeitv, ' said a t onnnittee 
member. 

STRATEGIC APPROACHES 

'A^ j)art of our pi e- trial motions we 
aiieinptcd to put ihe prosecutor and the 
role of the pro.sccution in the justice 
■jystcm on the spot, explains a Hoon- 
Wood Committee member. 'We pre- 
pared a substantial abuse of process 
argument citing the prosecutor's pre- 
judicial statements, lack of legally re- 
quired cooperation and attempts to 
sabotage the defense. ' 

The Wood Hoon group also prepared 
a pre-trial motion based on the 
Canadian Bill of Rights and other 
motions arguing that the piosecution 
had no ex ideiue. The purpose of all 
these arguments was not so much that 
they might be successful but that they 
expanded the scope of the trial and set 
the stage for the issues involved. 

The abuse of process motion, which 
the prosecutor vehemently opposed, 
had the added effect of making him pull 
in his horns and restrict his behaviour 

during {he rest of th€{rial s©-avt© - 

appear fair. 

Other pre-trial work which can have 
good results is an investigation of the 
jury panel from w hich the jury in the 
case is to be drawn. In Canada, unlike 
the U.S. . the defense has no right to 
question prspective jurors regarding 



their general prejudices or 
foreknowledge and opinions on the case 
they will hear. Such information can 
only be inferred by looking up jurors in 
the City Directory, which lists occupa- 
tions, length of residence, etc.; corre- 
lating juror's addresses with the poll 
records of recent elections to determine 
the political character of their neigh- 
bourhood; or, checking out union or 
service group affiliations can also help. 
COURTROOM THEATRE 

Once the trial is before the jury the 
courtroom is transformed into a 
theatre. It is important to remember 
that the law has virtually nothing to do 
with what goes on in a courtroom. 
Everyone is playing to win the hearts 
and minds of twelve men and women in 
the jury box and thev use all the 
methods of persuasion available to 
them. While it is true that jurors are in- 
fluenced by the jutlge's instructions they 
are guided much more by their ovsn 
common sense and prejudices. The role 

tlieir world, to get the jurors to see the 
important issues involved from the 
accused's point of view. A juror who 
identifies with the person on trial or is 
convinced of the essential justice of the 
cause they arc fighting for will be less 
likely to convict. This has been proven 
in almost all the successful political 
trials of the last decade. 

People defending themselves, like 
performers, must cieate mood.s and 
images for the jury which they can't 
help but be affected by. The defense 
should encourage a supportive 
ambiance throughout the proceedings, 
both within and outside the courtroom, 
which demoralizes the prosecution at 
every turn and cements the identity of 
the jurors and defense as innocent 
pawns in a conflict with the confusing 
formalities of the professionals. 

'The best way to do this is by being 
-genuine and-iuraig-hufotward even if it 
means breaking the rules and con- 
fronting the judge repeatedly" main- 
tains a Hoon Wood committee mem- 
ber. "Don't be afraid to show your 
emotions but always remember that it s 
theatre and you should be in control of 
the reactions you want the jury to 



Prisoners herded like cattle... 

DESTINATION 
UNKNOWN 



I HE ENFORCED I RANS- 
I fer of prisoners is an intrinsic 
part of the prison system. 
Within the prison, from cell 
block to solitary; and from 



family and friends. Sudden transfers 
and threats of transfer function simul- 
taneously as diversion, control and 
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vithy, 



necessarily willingly. 

Moving is generally better than not 
moving at all. "Vegetation sucks." wrote 
one long time prisoner, Steve Hall, in 
solitary -"passivity is really a form of 
.suicide."' W^hen you're in solitary any 
change is a diversion. This is fine with 
the authorities who use diversion as one 
of their main tactics in blocking any 
effort prisoners might be making for 
their own benefit. Transfers are used to 
divert prisoners' energy, to manipulate 
and divide, demoralize, disrupt 
prisoners' lives. The threat of possible 
transfer is used just as freely to control 
prisoners' actions and work up anxiety. 
Anxious prisoners are more likely to co- 
operate. A transfer means a prisoner 
will be virtually cut off from the net- 
work of support systems both within the 
prison and with the larger community, 
specifically, established legal aid and 



Organizing under such conditions is 
difficult, if not devastating, as it is 
intended to be. One of the mbst frus- 
trating aspects is the severance of con- 
tinuity, the interruption of carefully 
laid plans, the slow process of litigation 
or any other effort to effect change. 
Inevitably, after a hostage taking or a 
group break for freedom, partners are 
separated immediately. Complicated by 
the fact that one is always proceeded by 
one's record and reputation, it s back to 
square one. 

Another source of extreme frustration 
is the evasiveness the authorities like to 
maintain regarding their intent. Ru- 
mours abound and are fed by the system 
which toys with the lives it controls. For 
security reasons, through inefficiency, 
or from calculated indifference, it is 
wildly unlikely that those concerned 
with a prisoner's well being, including 
the prisoner, will get a clear or definite 
answer to questions concerning transfer 
dates. 



Solitary confinement at the B.C. Pen 
m .\ew Westminster B.C. Canada, is a 
case in point. I he solitary unit has been 
condemned and some prisoners have 
now been transferred to Ontario. 
However, before they were transferred, 
no indication was given to the prisoners 
as to when this would be. They 
reassured all callers yet admitted, 
when pressed, the word could come the 
next day. An astonishing lack of con- 
sideration is revealed by the further fact 
that almost no extra visiting privileges 
were facilitated especially considering 
the vast distances to be placed between 
people who care about each other. This 
lack of regard is, unfortunately, only 
typical. It's what the prison system is all 

This problem of enforced transfers 
may be more acute in Canada, and the 
larger countries due to enormous 
distances involved. The situation is no 
less oppressive in many regions, for 
minor offenders as well as for those 
serving long stretches of time. If you are 
• arrested in a small town, you will be 
confined there in the local jail only until 
arrangements can be made to send you 
to the prison considered appropriate to 
your crime. In Canada a person serving 
less than a two year sentence will go to a 
provincial institution. After a period of 
observation a further arrangement may 
be made with the correction center or 
some other minimum security setting. 
For a short timer, this means that time 
locked away includes this shunting 
around and the extra addressments this 
requires. 

By Emma Lazarus 



absorb. 

"This is real important when you 
realize that initially juries have by-and- 
large negative opinions of radicals as 
strident, one-dimensional, 
authoritarian characters. They expect 
you to rave. The same goes for pri- 
soners—even more so. To overcome 
these major handicaps it's necessary to 
convince the jury of your humanity, 
show that you are not an animal, and, 
in fact, have reactions and feelings simi- 
lar to what theirs would be in similar 

Every piece of evidence and bit of 
testimony during the trial, particularly 
since most cases are circumstantial, can 
be interpreted in a number of different 
ways. The prosecution and police have a 
theory which they attempt to present to 
the jury as the only reasonable explana- 
tion of a set of facts and circumstance. 
The defense must also have a theory 
which effectively invalidates the prose- 
cution theory. Each witness must be 
examined in the light of supporting the 
defense theory or conversely demolish- 
ing their part in the prosecution theory. 
Even a juror sympathetic to the defense 
must have alternative explanations and 
reasonable defence arguments to put 
forward in the jury room in order to win 
over more skeptical jurors. 

It is particularly important that the 
persons defending themselves have a 
well thought out closing statement be- 
cause that is the last thing the jury will 
be left with before retiring to their 
deliberations. It should be prepared 
well in advance so that it doesn't have to 
be thrown together at the last minute 
and it should fully anticipate and an- 
swer the prosecution's basic case (their 
submission comes after the defence) as 
well as present the issues important to 
the defense in a way that is easily un- 
derstandable by the jury. 

USE THE MEDIA 

Finally, what goes on 
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is not always the only consideration that 
should concern people defending them- 
selves. The media and drawing the 
attention of the wider public to the 
issues involved is often equally impor- 
tant. Therefore courtroom testimonv. 
theatrics and particularly the 
presentation of the defence case can be 
constructed with the media and their 
needs in mind. Outside the courtroom 
the defen.se must decide how much co- 
operation, and how much information 
will be given out. Loose lips can give the 
prosecution a pipeline into the defense 
committee and strategy. 

If the defense is going for media 
coverage then it is important for com- 
mittee members and others involved to 
establish solid relations with reporters 
and others covering the case. Don't trust 
any journalists but cooperate with all. 
The defence group can 
establish a media liason com- 
mittee to give out information when 
necessary, set-up and lay down guidelines i 
for interviews, and provide background 
material when requested during the 
trial. 

After the trial itself, follow-up is ex- 
tremely important or the impact of the 
trial, and in many cases months of" 
work, is lost. Press releases-and final 
statements should be sent to all media 
and stories and background summing 
up the case and issues involved should 
be quickly provided to all sympathetic 
media. Publications are more likely to 
print stories when they have the com- 
plete facts immediately available rather 
than a cryptic press release. 

In the end, defending oneself , which 
is supposedly a basic right before the 
law. turns out in practice to be like most 
basic rights — it can only be exercised 
with great difficulty and risk. For- 
tunately, more and more prisoners and 
accused persons are fighting for that 
right and in the process are turning the 
courts inside out. 

By Ken Ascaso 
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Developing ties between women inside and the feminist movement... 



LOCKED-DOWN SISTERS STRUGGLE 



There's a really strong thing 
happening with the feminist 
movement and the con- 
sciousness of women locked 
away. It's a two-way strengthening. As 
prisoners are continually awakening to 
the understanding that their situation is 
not an apolitical or isolated one, they 
are connecting up with people on the 
outside who are working right now 
against the social and economic systems 
that enslave us. The feminist movement 
has begun, in a larger way, to see state 
oppression more clearly and how any in- 
subordination to its control can send 
women behind bars. 

Because of the nature of what women 
are locked away for — economic, victim- 
less "crimes" and "crimes " of self-de- 
fense—it has become clear to them and 
to women on the outside that it is the 
total injustice of a sexist society that de- 
termines their life. 

In the case of "crimes" with victims, 
most fit into the self-defense category. 
So again, women are suffering the 
second injustice of being locked up for 
striking back against a rapist, husband, 
father, or boss who already had been 
stomping sexist injustice over their 

What is happening now, on both 
sides of the bars, is a dual under- 
standing of the commonality of what we 
have Seen receiving, where it is coming 
from and how to fight against it. It has 
been the shared contact of women 
inside and the feminist movement that 
is producing this understanding — and 
the constant expansion of it. Much has 
been gained on both sides, as we have 
seen m cases like with Inez Garcia, 
Joanne Little, and Yvonne Wanrow. 
Nobody can underestimate the strength 
that the support of a large movement, . 
like the feminist one, can add to an 
individual woman's hope and all the 
efforts of women in prison, or facing it, 
to fight their cas ?s on the streets, in the 
media and with public outcry. 
URGENT SITUATION 

Along with the general support that 
the movement can give to those prison 
struggles that relate directly to the work 
that feminists are already engaged in 
(eg. rape), there is an urgent need for 
feminists and prison activists to work 
around the issues specific to women pri- 
soners. The conditions in women's jails 
and prisons are often overlooked be- 
cause of the wrong assumption that they 
are similar to those of the men's prisons 
and also because of the reformist nature 
of such work. But the prison system isn't 
destroyed in one wild bound, rather by a 
constant hammering away at its 
foundations. 

■Women, right now, are serving their 
time or pre-sentence wait in institutions 
so primitive that the struggle begins 
over immediate improvements. There 
are often few or no programs in 
women's institutions, and what pro- 
grams are offered are in traditional, 
narrow fields such as hairdressing, 
beautician work, cooking, cleaning, 
and laundering. There are limited or no 
yard privileges, or libraries, or school 
courses, or cultural events; or facilities 
for women with children. The extreme 
inadequacy of medical care in the pri- 
sons is one of the more vital areas where 
there needs to be a whole turnaround. A 
woman gets no medical attention 
throughout her pregnancy, or a doctor, 
at Oakalla Women's Prison in British 
Columbia, does vaginal exams using 
toothpaste as a vaginal creme, gets sus- 
pended when it is publicized but then 
gets rehired — the range of atrocities is 



wide. So, the demand for changes in 
conditions is very urgent. On the outside 
these struggles get translated into a mas- 
sive education of the public in order to 
break the secrecy of the prisons. 

NO MALE GUARDS 

At Bedford Hills Prison for Women 
in New York, a fight has been waged, 
over a period of time, against the new 
policy of hiring male guards. In a 
privacy suit undertaken by the women 
at Bedford Hills against the presence of 
male guards in the living units, a pre- 
liminary injunction was issued by the 
judge ordering all male guards out of 
the living units at all times. But the final 
court decision has been heavily watered- 
down. Although some useful gains have 
been achieved, such as the male guards 
being restricted from the living units 
during the morning count and night 
shifts and from the shower area, they 
are still wandering free for the rest of 
the time. 

Simultaneous with this court decision 
has come the increased repression of the 
women at Bedford Hills because of ad- 
ministrative frustration over the male 
guard suit and other protest actions. 
They have been using lock-ins and lock- 
outs to hamper movement, restricting 
activities so women are kept from 
talking in groups, hassling over mail 
and visit privileges, and confining 
certain activists, such as Carol Crooks, 
to segregation. The struggle doesn't stop 
as the repression mounts, though. The 
women are going to appeal this decision 
over the Bedford Hills privacy suit. 
Throughout the countrj-, more women 
are following the example of Bedford 
Hills as male guards are being intro- 



duced into more and more prisons. 
Women prisoners at Goree, Texas have 
filed a suit over yet another case of a pri- 
soner getting pregnant after a guard's 
attack, and women at King's Countyjail 
in Seattle are fighting against male 
guards in their living units. 

Recurring in all the hassling around 
male guards is the prime issue of privacy 
for the prisoners. Male guards deny 
them privacy more than female guards 
because of the leering sf-xual nature of 
their invasion, particularly in their 
duites (and non-duties!) around the 
women's shower and cell areas and the 
strip and skin searches. Yet the right to 
privacy is a more fundamental right 
than merely who is invading it. While 
fighting against the introduction of 
male guards into women's prisons, it 
must be realized that beyond that is the 
demand that no one, regardless of sex, 
has the right to force their presence into 
every moment of the prisoner's life. All 
guards oppress prisoners, it is the 
function of the system, but the invasion 
of privacy doesn't stop until guards, 
male and female, get their hands off the 
women's bodies and their peering faces 
out of the wash areas and their 
flashlights out of the women's rooms at 
night. 

"VIOLENT" WOMEN 

A few years ago, the State decided 
that newer and better prisons were 
needed to house a new breed of women 
priosners, "violent " women. Only now 
that these prisons have been built, it 
appears that there are no women to lock 
up there since there has actually been a 
decrease in the number of "violent" 



crimes done by women, but there has 
been a change in attitude toward 
women. One such new prison is the 
Federal Correctional Institution for 
Women in Alderson, West 'Virginia 
with its Maximum Security Unit for 
"dangerous offenders." What all of 
these classifications represent is the 
ultimate excuse of the State to act 
outside of the law and the bill of rights. 
Any woman they want to get rid of, 
there is some category she can be fit into 
and placed in the Alderson Control Unit 
or a similar unit within any of the state 
prisons or mental hospitals. 

Women prone to escape 
("disciplinary problems"), women who 
have killed in self-defense ("violent"), 
women engaged in political activity 
against the State 

("subversive/sophisticated criminal 
activity"), or women simply "notorious" 
all qualify for this solitary confinement. 
The women locked down in M.S. U. at 
Alderson fought, along with outside 
prison activists, to close down the unit. 
Within the last year, courts have ruled 
that due process is violated when a 
person is confined in such a unit based 
on the prediction that she could not 
function in the general population. It 
was also held that confining someone in 
a control unit because of her record of 
escape attempts constitutes preventive 
detention. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
announced that the Alderson M.S.U. 
would be closed in Nov. '78. Since then 
four women have remained there, three 
white and one black. Finally, around 
late January the unit was actually to be 
closed but only the white women were 
released into general population — 
including Rita Brown (urban 
guerrilla - George Jackson Brigade). 
Assata Shakur (Black Liberation Army 
member serving a life sentence with no 
parole) was kept in isolation in M.S.U, 
Blatant racist injustice. Pressure by her 
supporters got her at least removed 
from that unit, but the authorities 
solution was to place her in segregated 
confinement in a men's penitentiary in 
Newjersey. 

As more briefs and suits and protests 
continue against solitary confinement 
and control units for "violent" women, 
there are more devious channels used to 
achieve the same style of confinement . 
The names are changed but the reality 
of the cells remains the same, or the 
units are centralized into one structure 
and the image modernized,, gdch as the 
federal adjustment centres. In 
Massachusetts a ward for "violent " 
women was scheduled for construction 
in the Worcester State hospital. The 
strong opposition to this was successful 
in stopping it in November '78 but since 
then 5600,000 has been donated to the 
local women's prison to convert cells 
there into maximum security. 

WOMEN FIGHT BACK 

One of the issues around women's 
imprisonment given the most attention 
by the feminist movement is the one of 
self-defense. Most of the violent crimes 
committed by women have been acts of 
self-defense against physical abuse by 
men. The abuse might have been years 
of battering by a husband or an attack 
by a rapist - in any case, the women is 
generally convicted and sentenced for 
protecting her own life. There is no law 
protecting a woman's right to defend 
herself, in fact the woman is as much 
condemned for stepping outside the 
passive role prescribed to her as she is 
for killing her assailant. 

SEE PAGE 10 
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GROWING 
TRENDS 

In the 1 980's, prison movement 
icti vists and others who resist authority 
vill befacingtwogrowingtrendsin the 
tate's offensive against them . These 



are: the buildingof increasingly 
repressive isolation units to hold the 
"troublemakers" of the system — (phy- 
sical control); and the use of behavior 
modification techniques and drugs 
(psychological control). The articles on 
these two pages look at some examples of 
these trends — and why the struggle 
against them is such an important one. 



Special handling units.. 



IRON GRIP ON 
PRISON REBELS 



€ 



anadian and U.S. prisoners 
who rebel against the system 
are facing a new threat to 
their resistance: the 
possibility of being shipped 
up to 3,000 miles away from 
theii 



the new "super jails," designed to house 
the "most dangerous" prisoners in the 
country. Christened "special handling 
units," their purpose is to isolate 
"problem" prisoners in one secure, 
central prison where they can be more 
easily monitored and controlled. 

Candidates for the new jails are 
prisoners who organize inside the walls, 
escapers, "violent" prisoners and those 
sentenced for "politcal" crimes (such as 
the Geo. Jackson Brigade or AIM 
member Leonard Peltier.) 

SECURITY = ISOLATION 

The new control units provide 
maximum physical security with extra 
fences and barbed wire, while 
restricting movement within the prison 
and keeping programs and social 
contact to a minimum. The total 
isolation'from the rest of the prison 
population is usually given by 
authorities as the reason why exercise, 
work and educational facilities are 
minimal or non-existent. 

Some of the units, like the federal 
prison for men at Marion, 111., combine 
this sensory and social deprivation with 
"behavior modification" programs and 
forced drugging — designed to break 
down resistance and re-model the 
prisoner into a manageable and 
compliant package. Others are designed 
as simply escape-proof ' 
units" for prisoners with long .< 
and a reputation for fighting back. 

Ill Canada there are two of these 
control units: both for men- the 
Correctional Development Centre (CDC) 
in Montreal, and the Special Handling 
Unit (SHU) of Millhaven Pentitentiary 
near Toronto. In 1976, during 
legislative debate on the abolition of the 
death penalty, the Canadian 
government announced its plans to 
create the two units as a means of easing 
opposition to the abolition bill by police 
and prison guards. The "new" units in 
reality turned out to be the solitary 
confinement units of two already - 
existing prisons — Millhaven and Laval. 
Prisoners are held in solitary 
confinement cells, associating with 
others in the unit for only a few hours 
each day. Visits are limited and strictly 
non-contact, with thick glass plate 
barring prisoner from loved ones. Many 
prisoners have no contact with the 
outside world at all. There is no work 
available, and exercise and reading 
materials, hobbies, etc. are restricted. 
The diet and medical care are 
inadequate, and several prisoners have 
died due to neglect or ignorance in 
emergencies. 

But prisoners say it is the hopelessness 
of the units that is their worst feature. 
Virtually all the prisoners in the units 



are serving long sentences — many will 
not even be eligible for parole until the 
next century. Suicides and self- 
mutilations run at three times the rate 
of general prison populations. 

But the prisoners are also fighting 
back. Several have taken the units to 
court — challenging their existence on 
the basis of "cruel and unusual 
punishment" and denial of legal and 
human rights. In one case currently 
before the Federal Court of Canada, a 



surrounded by an 8 foot fence topped 
with three rounds of barbed wire and 
concertina wire. The only keys were 
kept by a guard outside the walls, 
summoned by radio or telephone to let 
inside guards through the two massive 
steel doors. Prisoners held there were 
totally isolated from the women in the 
rest of the prison — medical and legal 
facilities were poor — and there were 
only 11 "jobs" available (in prison 
industries) for up to 35 women. 
Officially, the women were supposed to 
"work their way out" of the unit via the 
undefined "stratification program." But 
there was no written description of the 
program, and no set criteria by which a 
woman would be evaluated for release. 

"Alderson was created as a lockup 
for the most unwanted 'troublesome,' 
'notorious' and politcally active 
women in the prison system. It is a 
way to cut them off from other 
prisoners. It is a method by which 
they can be legally deprived of what 
rights and freedoms, comforts and 
rights of access they might have as 
prisoners in the general population of 
a prison. The political implications of 
the unit are obvious." 

— National Prison Project 



LEGAL VICTORY 

The National Prison Project 
proceeded to build a grass-roots 



campaign around closure of the unit, 
using as its leverage point the recent 
"Bono vs. Saxbe " decision of the U.S. 
Federal Court. This decision (in the case 
of a prisoner fighting transfer to the 
men's supermax at Marion)5aid that it is 
illegal "to place a prisoner in a 
particular prison setting on the basis of 
that prisoner's behavior inside prison." 

Accoridng to Bono vs. Saxbe, many 
women in the MSU were there in 
violation of their legal rights. The 
National Prison Project organized a 
letter writing campaign emphasising 
this point, and protesting the denial of 
human rights and the use of such 
"repressive, arbitrary and non-specific 
programs" by prison authorities. 

When visited by two women from the 
National Prison Project in Washington, 
D.C., J.D. Williams, Assistant Director 
of Prisons, said that the Bureau would 
close the unit, but "would not dismantle 
the security of the unit." He said that if 
there was "a public outcry for isolation 
of women, " he would not hesitate to 
"open the key to the MSU." 

The MSU at Alderson was "officially 
closed" January 9, 1979. Most of the 
women, including Rita Brown, were 
moved into general population at 
Alderson, while Assata Shakur was put 
■ into "administrative 
segregation" - another part of the MSU 

SEE PAGE 10 




prisoner of the CDC is suing the 
government and penitentiary 
authorities for release from the 
unit — citing the Canadian Bill of Rights 
and a Federal Court decision in B.C. 
(the McCann case), where similar 
conditions in the B.C. Penitentiary were 
held to be "cruel and unusual 
punishment." 

And at Alderson women's prison in 
West Virginia, a public pressure 
campaign and legal opposition has 
closed down the Maximum Security 
Unit there. The unit was created two 
years ago, as a response to what the 
U.S. criminal justice system was calling 
a "new breed" of violent women 
prisoners, supposedly an outgrowth of 
the niovement for women's liberation. 
FBI statistics however, indicate a large 
decrease in the percentage of women 
arrested for violent crimes since 1960. 
The National Prison Project, which led 
the campaign to close down the MSU, 
was quick to draw attention to these 
contradictions, and to publicize the real 
reasons for the unit — sexism, racism 
and political repression. 

GUERRILLAS HELD 

Among the women held there were 
urban guerrillas Assata Shakur (Black 
Liberation Army) and 
lesbian/anarchist Rita Brown of the 
George Jackson Brigade. 

The heavily secured unit was 



Mental institutions.. 



IMPRISONING BODIES 
TO CONTROL MINDS 



ENTAL INSTITUTIONS 
are prisons also. Although 
there are hundreds of thou- 
1 sands of people locked in 
prisons in North America 
there are about equally as 
many people (approx. 300,000) im- 
prisoned in mental institutions. Mental 
"patients" are usually not considered 
when we look at who is imprisoned even 
though the conditions they are forced tc 
endure are often worse than those 
prisoners face. 

Mental institutions are prisons 
because they are used for the same pur- 
pose as prisons. The primary purpose of 
mental institutions is to confine people 
and keep them removed from society. 
There are numerous medical and social 
"justifications" of why mental institu- 
tions are necessary but they do not alter 
the fact that i 
places ofinca 



"Nights I was strapped hand and foot to a 
cot, face down, head toward the radiator, 
window shut and barred, no air, no water, 
door locked with peephole to watch 
patients die or live. I lay every night 
strapped for 10 to 14 hours, swimming in 
my own vomit, urine, bowel movement 
and blood running from my bowels to 
dispel the drugs, constantly drooling from 
the mouth — from the day before Thanks- 
giving until Christmas morning when the 
last electric shock nearly killed me. I gave 
up, my heart would not beat. They used 
oxygen to revive me." — Personal testimony 
of an ex-mental patient. 

People are confined in mental insti- 
tutions because they are not 
conforming. This is why people are in 
prisons as well. The functioning of our 
society is based on conformity. We are 
required to exhibit acceptable status 
quo behavior or we are removed from 
society. People are forced into mental 
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EPIDEMIC: ^ , 
BEHAVIOUR^ 
MOD. SPREADING 



THERE IS AN 
increasing treml in the 
North American "Correc- 
tions- industry toward a 
fusion of what the profes- 
sionals like to refer to as the 
"custody" and ' treatment models ' ot in 
carceration. In other words — prisons 
and mental hospitals are becoming in- 
creasingly alike. This trend is especial- 
ly evident in prisons where behavior 
modification" has replaced rehabilita- 
tion" as the official policy. One of the 
most infamous examples of the be- 
haviormod. approach is the S I .AR f 
program at Springfield medical prison 
in Missouri, USA. Eventually killed by a 
lawsuit in 1974, the START (Special 
Treatment and Rehabilitative 
Training) program involved a graded 
system of rewards and privileges given 
for increasing co-operation with prison 
authorities. This was coupled with 
extreme punishment (beatings, forced 
drugging, solitary confinement and 
denial of food) for not co-operating. 
But more significantly, punishment was 
used as a routine part of the pro- 
gram — to make the "rewards" seem 
more worthwhile. 

Traditionally, people in the business 
of "correcting ' those who committed 
crimes have been concerned with 



keeping them si 



rciv locked 
V milking attempts at 
moral reform. With the adVcnt of the 
tlieory chat those who defy society's dic- 
tates are ' sick' ( and who therefore can 
be -ueated"' and "cured ' of their anti- 
social malaise) — the psuedo- psychiatric 
approach to prisons came into vogue. 
This in turn has led to many "experi- 
mental" programs being carried out on 
prisoners in attempts to "modirv their 
behavior" through mind-altering drugs, 
sensory deprivation, psychological 
game-piaying, etc. 

Behavior mod. programs may 
represent the biggest threat to prisoners 

inventeci. ISehavior modification is an 
attempt to push the limits of control 
beyond total physical restraint 
(maximum set uriiv prisons) to psy- 
chological control — through drugs, 
psychosurgery i-tr. Imagine a prison 
population entirely under the influence 
of powerful drugs like Thorazine ^ (the 
'chemical lobotomy ') or numbed into 
submission by the application of electric 
shock treatments or brain surgery. The 
walls and bars, the guards with rifles are 
hardly necessary anymore — the perfect 

from within — through the prisoner's 



institutions to hide the fact that not 
everyone is conforming, that some 
people cannot cope with how society 
operates, and that these people have no 
place in society. Prisoners break laws, 
mental "patients ' act funny, behave dif- 
ferent, think deviant. They might be 
happy or sad, loud or quiet, active or 
passive, it doesn't really matter what, 
they are locked-up because someone 
thinks they are no longer conforming to 
thf* status quo. 

BASED ON LIES 

Both mental institutions and prisons 
are based on lies. These lies are 
developed to keep us ignorant of the 
actual purpo.se of the institutions. We 
are told that mental "patients" are 
'"'mentally ill" and that mental institu- 
tions are "hospitals" where they can re- 
ceive "treatment". Far from being a 
medical facility, a mental institution is 
where "patients" are confined and 
punished for their 'deviant" behavior 
and forced to change or be confined in- 
definitely. Disguised as a medical facili- 
ty, mental institutions operate as insti- 
tutions of social control. 

The lie about mental institutions 
being medical treatment centers is 
similar to the one about prisons being 
for rehabilitation. Prisons exist to 
punish and get some slave labour from 
the prisoners. Both mental institutions 
and prisons consider someone "treated ' 
or "rehabilitated" when they are willing 
to function quietly and submissively 
according to the dictates of a profit- 
oriented society. The functional goal of 
both institutions is the same: determine 
who is salvageable and return them to 
their roles, and confine and degrade 
those who are not. The use of long term 
confinement for mental "patients" is 
proven to be anti-therapeutic, as it has 
been for prisoners, however permanent 
institutionalization is seen as the 
solution for "patients who refuse to get 
better". 



While officially described as "rehabi- 
litative " in intent and designed to 
"discourage negative behavior and 
pessimistic attitudes by the inmate ". the 
.S I'ART program was clearly intended 
to le-prograni the most resistant and 
politicaliv aware prisoners, especiallv 
those seen as "leaders" hv their fellow 
coin icts. Expert witnesses who testified 
in early hearings against START called 

political prisoners disguised by medical 
terminologv'; and said that ihc piogram. 
"did not observe anv of the scicmitic 
principles of behavior modification, 
and in fact constituted straight, unwar- 
l anicd punishment . .Also thai the 
'severe sensory deprivation of prisoners 
in START constituted a grave 
psychological danger". 

This and other testimony in a 
lawsuit initiated by prisoners in the 
program resulted in S I AR l "s 
dismantling bv the U.S. Federal Court. 
However the response bv prison authori- 

de.signing and implenu-nting new 
programs in other prisons throughout 
North America. 

MEDICAL TORTURE 

liehavioi modification programs in 
different guises are s}>ringing up every- 

"regional metiical centres " where 

The use of behavior controlling drugs 
and electro-shock are standard practice 
in these centres; and although 
admittance to the facilities is 
theoretically voluntary, a transfer there 
may be a prisoner's only way to escape 
from the horror of protective custody or 
solitary confinement units in other 
prisons. 

There was an early attempt to get be- 
havior modification off the ground in 



Canadian prisons in 1969 at a specially- 
built facility in Montreal, Quebec. 
Called the "super" (for super- 
maximum), it had a program similar to 
STAR I in function and in repressive 
tactics. Pri.soucis weic ioiced to 



^ipate 



lages 



n offoi 
ling mc 



cioihes) as they were allowed into the 
iiexi stage. T he program was finally 

Similai progiams have been used at 
many federal and state prisons across 
the U.S.. including Attica, San 
quentin, Vaccaville, Ca., Marion, 111. 
and many oiheis. (See article on Special 
Handiing l inits.) 

Handling Units. ) Prisoners at Walla 
Walla penitentiary in Washington state 
were subjected to a ' role plaving 
Lherapv" which forced them to wear 
(liai;>ers and crawl around on the floor 
carrying baby bottles. Other prisoners 
were beaten and chained to beds. I'his 
particular regime was al.so stopped after 
a lawsuit, but Walla Walla prisoners are 
stili struggling against behavior mod. 
strategies at the prison. 

The development of bchavioi modifi- 
cation is an integral part of the 

in North America. Given the favorable 
< limate tor research into mind behavior 
control . it is a sir aiegy which can be 
expanded upon indefiiiitclv. 
The implications for the rest of society 

For more information about the 
struggle against behavior mod., contact 
the following groups Nat'l Cttee. to 
Support the Marion Bros.; Coalition to 
Stop Institutional Violence; Nat'l 
Prison Project (ACLU). (For addresses 



We are told that people are placed in 
mental institutions for their own good, 
however, approximately 90% are 
committed involuntarily, "Treatment" 
is simply a euphemism for forcibly 
inflicting procedures such as massive 
drugging, electro-shock, solitary con 
finement, behavior modification, and 
psychosurgery. Most "treatment " is ' 
done without the "patients' " consent. 
95% of institutionalized mental 'pa- 
tients" are drugged. This massive use of 
medication is not as a treatment device 
but rather a management control de- 
vice. The rationale being that when you 
reduce people to zombies and vegetables 
there is not such a need for locks and 
chains and bars. 

"The day has come when we can combine 
sensory deprivation with the use of drugs, 
hypnosis and the astute manipulation of 
reward and punishment to gain almost ab- 
solute control over an individual's 
behavior. We want to reshape our society 
drastically, so that all of us will be trained 
from birth to want to do what society wants 
us to do."— James McConnel. Dept. of 
Mental Health, Univ. of Mich. 

Another lie that mental institutions 
and prisons rest upon is the deliberate 
misconceptions that people are given 
about what kind of people are locked up 
and why they are locked up. We are told 
that prisoners are dangerous thugs and 
violent criminals, that mental 
"patients" are maniacs and lunatics, 
and that both are locked up because 
they are a danger to society. Even prison 
authorities admit that about 80% of all 
prisoners could be released immediately 
with no danger to society. However, if 
this estimate were publicly known how 
could the tax paying public be con- 
vinced to fork over billions of dollars so 
that these non- conformists can be 
locked away and punished? So we are 
fed the myth of all the dangerous 
criminals — the pot smokers, the pros- 
titutes, the cheque forgers, the small 
thiefs, etc. 




The image of mental "patients " as 
raving maniacs is equally as untrue. For 
example, a large number of mental "pa- 
tients" are old people (approx. 50% in 
New York state). The natural process of 
aging and dying are labeled as symp- 
toms of mental illness to justify locking 
people up — much as smoking pot is 
labeled criminal. Another large group 
of mental "patients" are young people 
in conflict with adults — kids who do not 
conform to parental restrictions or do 



not like school. 

Schizophrenia is the pseudo-medical 
classification of many mental 
"patients". Schizophrenic behavior 
includes sadness, frustration, confusion, 
anger, and rebellion. What most people 
do not realize is that they might have 
been declared mentally ill if forced to 
see a psychiatrist after a bad day on the 

SEE PAGE 9 




CANADA IS ONE OF THE 
most advanced countries in 
the world today, but its re 
pressive mismanagement of 
the prison system is a re- 
gression into the past. The 
reactionary forces at work within the 
Canadian Correctional Service are a 
consciousness advented from the lowest 
prison official to the Solicitor General, 
the Cabinet Minister responsible for 
prisons. 

Over the years there have been many 
commissions and investigations into the 
prison system, concluding with the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee hearings 
in 1977, and their reports to 
Parliament. It is now two years later, 
but here we are still living in the dark 
ages. A group of Parliamentarians 
unanimously condemns the prison 
system, and they make 63 recommen- 
dations for corrective action, but the 
Solicitor General, who ordered the in- 
vestigation in the first place, virtually 
ignores their findings. No attempts have 
been made at concrete changes, and wv 
certainly shouldn't expect any in the 
near future. So where does that leave 
us? 

DEPEND ON OURSELVES 

Under the present circumstances it 
leaves us exactly nowhere, especially 
with Canadian politics swinging more to 
the right every year. People don't 
understand about prisons, and a lot of 
them don't want to understand. Any- 
time there is a Federal election, or the 
economic situation isn't very stable, 
prisoners are always the first to feel the 
effects. Many statements were made by 
the government concerning the prisons 
in December and January. Obviously 
the Liberals gearing up for election. 

If we continue to sit around on our 
hands and allow the government to go 
on with their lies, keeping the people 
turned against us, then we deserve what 
we get. On the other hand, if we begin 
to organize now, in a matter .of five 
years time we could have an effective, 
well -organized Trade Union fighting for 
our rights, and Prisoners Trade Unions 
have been proven to be very effective 
where they exist. Notably in Scandi- 
navia. 

The Canadian Correctional Service 
has maintained effective control over its 
prisons through the use of severe 
repression, i.e. - psychological head 
games, strong-arm tactics, racial dis 
crimination, policies aimed at dividing 
and conquering the population. 

Prisoners who stand out as leaders are 
subjected to brutal punishment 
beatings, gassings, indefinite solitary 



lli.it is to seek .issist ,i iii c lioiii 
(-.slal)lislic(l 1 i.ulc I iiioiis. 1 hry can l)c 
of trenu'tulous lu l|) to us. In the mean 
time we must lormulau- our own ideas 
<nid |)Ut them into pi ac tise. 

ORGANIZING ON THE INSIDE 

To orgajii/c a [)i is(Mi piopcily lakes a 
great deal oldine, |ialleiKc, aiul under 
Standing. The li uslialn)iis olday lo day 
hassles can be a great burden to the 
person trvintr to brine it nil inoi-th*'r 



hand, .iiid nei^( i| i.i i i( )ns ,iie taking a 
Ini n loi the IxKei . \ i( loi v on the 
ileniaiid ponits is not l,ir .ivvay. Then 
sonu' hotheads n» the population who 
don't really i^ive a fui k .ihoul t he otit 
ronu-, ile( id(> it s time to riot aiul smash 
lip the jiiisoti. Only in the end it doesn't 
•ver work out that way. A few ol the 
, iei s and cells gel smashed, hut most ol 
he pi i.son sl.ivs intai t. J he i^o\ ci nnient 
htows a few million hu( ks hai k into tl)e 




stal led. One very good way is through 
an imdeigioinid pafx i , distrihuied to 
ea( h cell liei . You ( an form a small 
group under the .social developmenl. 
program and have yom nieeiings om e a 
week in the loom piovideil for this 
piri po.se. Once you Irave <i group siu h as 
this .set u[) you can begin inviting out 
side [)eople to your meetings. ,A ^<)(,(| 
idea would he to pic k an estahlished 
group such as the Civil Liberties, oi 



population signeil up as union members 
in ordei lo I.egin to attain legal iceog- 
nilion. IF word of your ad ivil ies should 
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thc-y ( an'l transle 




ei 


yone out, so 



as long as we (ontinue lo stej) into the 
shoes of those ihey do, lln-y t an't 
destroy the Movement. 



food will be cut to two or three sand 
wiches a day; cither half .m iiom yaid 
exercise, or none at all; they will raid all 
of the cells and remove all or most of 
your })eisonal property; they will take 
your earned remission; you will he lold 
that you will never get a parole or a 
transfer: they may try to pressuie you 
through your family; there will l>e s( ahs 
amongst the population and they will 
use them against you; thcie will ire eon 
tinual harassment from the guards in 
the end, through persevereiu e, they will 
run out of things to do to vou, .rnd hy 
that lime the pressures from outside 
support groups will have mounted to 
such a pitch that the CCS will be foix i d 
to negotiate. 

During the strike it will he up to everv 
individual to see to it that we all pull 
together. Some prisoners will he able to 
participate in the strike standing on 
their heads, so to speak, but oihiMs will 
have a rough time of it. It will he uj) to 
those of us who can stand the str.iin to 
help our comrades who are shaking it 
rough. It will be a time for forgetting .dl 
the little animosities that exist betwix n 
us. We will all be living together in a 
very tense situation, and the fVustialious 
and tempers will tend to flare after a 
lengthy stay in the cells. VV(Mther 
conditions have a great deal to do with 
tcmperment, so the right time of the 
year to hold the strike is very importani . 
Naturally it wouldn't do to hold the 
strike in the middle of the summi r. I Ik 
best time would be ai-oirnd Se|neirrbei , 
and on through the winter, when we will 
be a lot more comfortable in the t t-lls. 
Above all we irjust remember oire highlv 
important point. This strike must he a 
peaceful, non-violent one. I here iniisi 
be no action taken to jeopardize our 
position. As long as we remain c alm and 
stay in our cells there is nothing the CC S 
can do except make empty threats. 
There is no way that they will be able to 
cope with passive resistance. 

OUTSIDE ORGANIZING 

One of the biggest difficulties fat ini; 
us is in the lack of interest on the part ol 
ex-prisoners in getting involved in 
outside organizing. There are many 
prisoners and ex-prisoners who, while 
serving their time in maximum .security, 
participated in many revolutiorrary 
actions such as work strikes. hung(M 
strikes and sit-downs. These merr went 
through absolute hell, throwirrg them 
selves into the Struggle with the utmost 
disregard for their own safety, yet when 
they were released they elected to 
resume their old life-style, and not to 
involve themselves with street organ- 



subjected to brutal punishment - 
beatings, gassings, indefinite solitary 
confinement, denial of visits, tampering 
with the mail, day to day cell searches, 
theft of personal property, and 
unwanted transfers (called scoops by 
prisoners) far away from family and 
friends. Prison administrations will go 
to any lengths in trying to break a 
prisoner's spirit, and discourage leader- 
ship in the prison. Other prisoners are 
terrorized with threats of solitary, loss of 
privileges, loss of earned remission (time 
off), denials of paroles, and transfers to 
mediums. 

FIGHT APATHY 

In the medium and minimum 
security prisons, the threat of being sent 
back to maximum is almost enough to 
keep the majority in line, but the threats 
carry much more weight because the 
prisoners have much more to lose, such 
as temporary absences, open or contact 
visiting, family socials (families come 
inside the prison for most of the day), 
day paroles, and national paroles. All of 
these things help to contribute heavily 
to the apathy found in Canadian prisons 
today. 

So does the drug culture, which exists 
everywhere. Most people who are into it 
like to smoke a joint once in awhile, but 
a lot of them will carry it to the extreme 
and stay high as often as they can. 
Anyone who is high that often will be 
out of touch with reality, and couldn't 
care less about anything except their 
own trip. 

The same can be said for television in 
the cells. Nothing could be more 
damaging to the prison movement, 
especially in maximum security where 
prisoners already have nothing. Just give 
someone in a maximum a t.v. in their 
cell, and then try to talk them into going 
on strike for prisoners' rights. I will say 
that they should be allowed in solitary, 
but they should only be accepted by the 
prisoners if there are no conditions 
along with them, such as that ^ 
apparently done by the director of Mill- 
haven in regards to the Special 
Handling Unit. He loves to dangle 
carrots over guys' heads. Anyone who 
has a t.v! in their cell under these 
conditions should throw it out, and get 
into some heavy reading and writing. Be 
strong and maintain your beliefs 
DON'T THROW YOUR PRINCIPLES 
DOWN THE SHITTER FOR A 1 . V. 
START NOW 
Everything is against us right from 
the start, but one thing that we have 
and they don't, and that's plenty of 
determination and fortitude. 
Organizing for a National Prisoners 
Trade Union is the only course we have 
left, other than fighting fire with fire, 
and if we are going to get started a lot of 
us are going to have to know how to go 
about it. One thing we must do, and 



Stanamg. l nr iiu;,u;iuoms ih u.iy lu uciy 
hassles can he .i grcai burden to the 
person tryin.n U> brini; k to^cthcf, 
and ic) su( c ccd wIh i (• .1 i^n-ai iii.niy 
others havf lailed will rcqui)! , alxivc all 
else, exce|)ti<)nal chaiac U T, the kind 
that will gain ihv utmost i( S])( < t troni 
fellow prisoners. 

One of (lu- worst mistakes vmi can 
make while ti yinj; to plan an at tion 
within tlic ])i ison is in not iniorin i nt^ 1 1 le 
whole po])ulalioii as to what is 
happening. 1 here are arj^^utnents 
against this o( course inloi im is 
running to the administ 1 alion. .i^iving it 
plenty of time 10 take i ouniev ,i( lion, 
locking up the leaders and making 
threats to the rest of the po|)nlalion. Bui 
it has to be a certainly that evei yone 
knows whal is going on al all times. 
Prisoners kept in tiie dai k can become 
very resentful, and they will turn against 
you. This ty])e ol thing burls the cause. 
Our objec live is to gain support from 
our fellow piisoneis, not to lose their 
support. This kind of thing has 
happened lime and lime again, and 
mostly because the action wasn l 
planned properly. There have been 
many spontaneous actit)ns in I be i)as(, 
and most of them backiiicd. A group of 
prisoners or the elected (ommiltee 
meets with the administ ration to 
demand action while ihe rest ol the 
population backs them up i)y rel using to 
lock up or go 
going along I 



) to work. I'.vei ylbing i: 
tlie situation is v 



:'ll i 



ihiows a lew million bucks b.u k into the 
|M ison, and we'ie back to s<.|U,n<' one. 
■ md the guards get another ( li. nu e \.o 
justify their existence and Itghlei seem 
iiy rtveasutes. Witness all of tlieuld 
prisons ihat have had riois, and u hicli 
have !)>■( n lepain d <igain .md ag.iin 
Kingston Pen, l^i iii.sb Cohimbi.i I'en, 
,St. Vincent de Paul, and Dorchester. 
Kvei V one ol these prisons havt- <dso 
been (oiidemned, not oiu e, but many 
limes, 'i'hev speak for tbem.selves. 

NATIONAL STRIKE 

Unless we all decide right here and 
now that we are going m lear down 
every prison in the ( <nmi 1 y piece by 
pie(CSOthat they c an never be 
rcpaiied, we had better gel our shit 
together and st.irt organizing lor a 
national strike, and 1 mean thai we liad 
belter get started now, not li^e or ten 
years Irom now. It is the responsibiht y 
of the instigators lo ensure that the iTsi 
of the pi ison po])ul.uion become 
jKiHtically aware; they musi be taught 
whal a Prisoners I'lade Ihnon is all 
about, and whal it can aciomplishin 
the way ol trades training, minimum 
wage, living conditions, conjugal visits, 
p.nole, 1 (■( oncili.ii ion towai ds society, 
and re eid ranchiscmeiit . 

There aie m.my ways oi eiluc <iting 
ihe population, but no malti-r how yoii 
dt)il issh.)uld iK'done asiovertlyas 
possible, avoiding unnecessary risks that 
will gel you scooped before you even gel 
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H you have a group ot I,') to 20 pi is 
oners who are ready and willing lo mii 
cent rate theii el forts lowaids a strike 
and wlio are willing 10 lisu-n 10 youi 
ideas as well as ex|)i ess t heir own, you 
shouhhrt have too m.iiiy problems in 
raising t he consciousness ol vh(^ pojiu 
laiion. It may take your group a little 
time to get organi/.ed, because every- 
thing has to be co-ordinated through 
outside groups. A list of demands has 
to be drawn uj) by the national 
organizing ( omitlittee, and -tgreed 
u|)on. and eveiy prisoner has to be 
made aw.ne of what those dein.nids aie. 
It will be up to the members oi your 
group to make sure tlnii i veiy indivi- 
dual in the population is aware ol what 
a J'risoiicrs Trade I aiion is all about, 
and what the demands will be. It must 
also be understood that when negoii 
alions begirr they will be conduc It-d m 
Ottaw.i by the national organi/ing 
committee. This, and no reprisals, will 
be the first demands m.ule. Negotia 
lions will not begin wiihoui these 
guarantees. Also keej) in mind that 
before we go out on strike we must ha\( 
three quarters or more ol the 



PRISONERS' TRADE UNIONS... 



PR1.S(),\TK,S' TKADf 
unions 1m\c been m cms 
leiice for a long 1 inii . 
nol.ibly in ,S( aiidin.ivia, 
Kngland. California and 
New York, i he most ad 
vanced .iiid accomplished tr.ide unions 
are in ,Scairdina\ ia. wlieie they ha\c 
hcvn lighting lor pi isoners' rights loi 
many years, and m most iiisi aim's, 
quite suc( ( ssl ull\ . 

('anadiaii pi isonei^. at the momeiil , 
donor lia\caliade union. VVIiat we do 
have are i'l isonei Commit tees ele< led 
by the j)rison popuhition to nu ei wiili 
t be various administ 1 .11 ions, hui m mos 
c asc-s these committees lui n out lo In- 
very inetiective. ( lonnnitlees are only .is 
good .IS the memlxMs and the po|)u 
laiion make them, and bei .luse ol this 
no real lieadsvay h,is brrn made. I bis 
leaves us wit bout ,in ef fee 1 i \ e \ <)ice lo 
stand up lor out lighis. A Prisoners' 
■Trade Tiiion .iKild do ibis, l.ei s l.ike a 
look at some of t he i e.isoiis why we neec 
a tiade union, and what the union 
could com i'ivably do lo change the 



I n begin with. Canadian piisiuKTs 
aie exploited to lire utmost by the go 
\riinneiu. We arc made to work live 
(la\s a week in industii.d shojrs that turn 
out siu hlhingsasm.iil hags lor the 
Cinad.i Post OHicf, olTue <ind cell 
iHi uinne loi the Caii.idi.m (.oir»'i lional 
,Ser\ u e .md vat ions Minislr ies. printed 
iH.illei . I lotliirrg, and inoie. for wliic b 
we .lie paid llie'sl.ivc w.ig<- oi !)() ( ents <i 
dav. We .ir.- p.iul eveiv two w.-eks, 
\\ hit h .ivei .iges out to aboul nine or ten 
<l,,llaislortwoueeksol.l.,v<'laboi in 
the swe.il shops. Out ol this nine or ten 
dollais lh<' govei nment m.ikes us buy 
ourlobacM). slami)s, vMilint; p,i|)er, 
pens, <'nvelopes, so.ip. sli.impoo, tooth 
paste, .md numerous other necessities ol 
c'veiyd.iv hie that most norm.d people 
requiie. By the lime a pi isonei has 
bought his or her .irlu les iheie is alrso 
luleiv nothing leil lor other .imc-nities. 

Me.inwliile, the goxci ninent is saving 
liteiallv millions oldollais a year. If 
thev h.ul lo h.i\<' ihe m.iilb.igs m.ide on 
llie street, the wmkeis would have to be- 



p. lid the minimum wage, .md 1 have no 
doubt th.il they wouldn't d<. tins kind ol 
work loi the minimum wage lor seiv 
long. Thev would soon h)rm a union 
and dc-mand higher w.iges. And what 
about the' people who work in piiiuing 
shoi)son ihestieel. They .ire making 
over ten dollais .in hour lor the same 
work that prisonei s .ii e doing for !)() 
cents a day. and there are several huge 
pr int shoi)s in Canada's rn.tximinnn 
prisons whu b do .ill ihe piinimg loi lh( 
Canadi.in Corrc-c l lon.d .Servi( < 
priming foi niiineions !_;ovei ni 
offices. We must nev( i lop^^ei i 
licence nl.iteslh.il h.i\e been c 
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.Sc andin.rvi.m countr ies; .dsn in Cali- 
lorriia, .ind m (nec-nliaveii . New York. 
I i.i\ ing this iii.ilei i.il in youi possession 
will he ol coiisidei .ible help in 
orgam/nig your |)rison. 

Onc e w(- have .ill or most of the 
prisons signed up oiii next step will be a 
n.ition.d St rike. A vc'iy inrpor tani lactor 
in organi/ing the st tikc^ will be in 
linking sure th.il every pi isoner knows 
wh.it Ireoi she will be lac ing. Everyone 
must be lully pic paiixl. If you are 
ianiiliar with the lour' month sit down 
in cells, (Arc hambault. strike of 1 976.) 
llweii you li.ive .t lair ly good inside iiUo 
what lies -ihead. Tlic^ C.madian 
(Correc tional St iviieand its government 
leader s will use evc-i ylbing at their dis- 
|)osal to bre.ik us. They will slop al 
nothing. They have ruled us with an 
iron list too long, and will not give in 
easily, ll will be a long bard fight, 

f rom my own past c>x pcMience, and 
some knowledge 1 h.i vc^ of t he Aieham- 
b.iiilt St like, I h.tve |)iit toget hc-r some of 
the let.ilialoi \ ine.isii res t h.il 1 hey will 
lake. . .ihey will i ill oft all mail and 
ic^diice visits lo one half hour a month; 
they will ( III oil i anleen jnivileges; the 
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izing. I've always fell sad aboul this 
because I have seen so many good 
people hit the street, with the brains 
and the guts lo be great rrroveis. Tvc- 
talked to many of them, and tried to 
impress upon them just how impor t. ml 
they are to the Movement, but so lat I 
have only succeeded in getting thc-m to 
go to the news media. I've always told 
myself that one day the right people 
will hit thestreel and Irring it all 
together. I don't dorrbr it lor .r rninuU . 

'Therearequite a lew people in ])iisoii 
right now who are just wailing foi some 
one to point them in the right direc tion, 
who are prepared to work for a 
Prisoners Trade Union on the street. 
The social groups previously metuioiK <l 
are full of such people who have the in 
telligence, the initiative, and the hear i 
to do the work that is needed, arrd theie 
are many concerned citizens' groups 
ready and willing to give their full 
support. 

COMBINED RESISTANCE 

There will be many hardships and 
disappointments for those who devoi< 
their full time to the Prison Movement , 
among them being continuous harass 
ment from the Parole Service and the 
police, who will be only loo hap])y to g< i 
you back in as soon as possible. There 
fore we will need a lot of protection 
from outside support groups. Besides 
established prisoners rights groups, we 
must have the support of Labor Unions, 
Civil Liberties groups, Law Unions, 
poHticians, church groups, minority 
groups, professional people, lay people, 
and the news media. The more suppoi t 
we have the stronger our position will 
be. We must always keep it in mind that 
a Prisoners Trade Union is for 
prisoners. Therefore it is us who musi 
organize it. No-one else is going to form 
our union for us, and we certainly don t 
want them to. It is our objective to 
organize the pri.sons, and nothing must 
be made to stand in our way. 

Combined resistance is the only way 
that we shall ever win recognition of our 
human and civil rights. The revolu- 
tionary strike at Archambauli 
Maximum Security Pri.son in Quebec 
was immensely successful. It was 
certainly the first time that the 
Canadian prison revolution had beerr 
brought into such clear focus. It is not 
very hard to imagine whal a strike like 
this nation-wide would do to the 
Canadian Correctional Service, They 
would go into a panic. Everything 
would be shut down - they would los< 
untold millions of dollars that they eai n 
each year through slave labor. Outside 
support groups, many world-wide 
organizations, families and friends, and 
the news media together would create 
such a mass protest that the CCS would 
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^ lack Slavery was 'legally' 
' abolished in 1865 in the 

U.S. —but we know better. 
) While only 1 1 . 5 % of the US 
' population is Black, 50-80% 
of the prison population is 
Black; and 80-90% of 
women in prison are Black, according 
to the African National Prison Project. 
In Georgia the majority of 
the prisoners are black — and the state 
has the highest incarceration rate in the 
world -higher even than South Africa. 
The prisoners are put to work on the 
prison farms as they are in every 
Southern state. 

Racism is rife — and used by the 
prison administration to divide the 
prisoners from one another. The kind of 
incident that led to the Attica riot of 
Sept. 71 — where white prisoners were 
bribed by the authorities to start fights 
with black prisoners in the yard - still 
occurs regularly. (The guards shot the 
black prisoner - and then blamed 
another black prisoner for his death, 
forcing the white prisoners to be wit- 
nesses to save their own necks. It is in 
the interest of the prison administration 
to divide black and white prisoners. 
Unity is a threat. 

Last year the Governor of 
Georgia - George Busbee. called for the 
execution of rebellious' prisoners. This 
remark was made at a press conference 
where he demanded the executions of 
six innocent black prisoners, who had 
been indicted on charges of killing a 
prison guard and two racist prisoners, 
during a rebellion on July 23 '78 at 
Reidsville prison. Reidsville prison has 
had a policy of segregation of black and 
white prisoners for sometime, on 
Busbee's orders. 

On March 1 6th of the same year, at 
Reidsville, a black prisoner -James 
Moss — was set upon by white 
prisoners armed with axes and pieces of 
steel made into knives. Everything 
points to a set up by the guards. Fifteen 
other prisoners were wounded in similar 
attacks that day. It is not difficult to see 
how such incidents occur. Prisoners 
united are a threat. Divided, they are 
easier to manipulate and exploit. 



Racism on the rise... 



TOUGH LUCK IF YOUR 
SKIN'S NOT WHITE 



Guards with admitted Ku Klux Klan 
sympathies are employed, and 
constantly harrass and provoke both 
black and white prisoners - playing 
them off against one another -using 
bribes, threats, favours to prevent them 
uniting against a common oppression. 

Nevertheless, the prisoners at 
Reidsville remain unified. After the 
March 16th incidents an Inmate Unity 
Committee was set up - it demanded an 
investigation into prison conditions and 
the appointment of impartial prison 
guards and administration. All 
demands were turned down by the 
governor, who refused to change 
anything. And so the system 
persists but so does the committment 
of the prisoners who formed the 



The case in Alabama that of 
Imani on death row -is also a case of 
gross racism. Arrested on his way to 
work in 1970, Imani, a black man, was 
charged with four robberies and with 
'forcibly ravishing a female.' At this 
time in Alabama these crimes were 
punishable with the death penalty. His 
lawyers tried to get him to plead 
guilty - and when he insisted on his 
innocence they neglected to contact any 
witnesses or otherwise prepare his 
defence. He was eventually forced to 
plead guilty (even though he had 
protested his innocence throughout) in 
exchange for a life sentence. He was 
quickly made to sign a plea, which he 
was afterwards told was a guilty plea on 
all charges, for which the judge handed 
out five life sentences. 

In 1974 Imani was confined in 
segregation for trying to escape. The 



State wants nfiore prisons... 



WHO NEEDS TM! 



RISON ACTIVISTS ACTI- 
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A loose coalition of groups is now 
being knit togetlier to contest such 
expansion. Their rationale: it should be 
easier to prevent construction before the 
first brick has been laid than to teai 
down the walls after they have been 
built and committed to use. 

basically an exercise in public educa- 
tion - anal>Ting the cost of construc- 
tion—both in terms of dollars and 
wasted lives - and presentmg cheaper 
and more effective alternatives. Usually 
these alternatives mean more halfway 
houses, sentences involving "community 
service" rather than prison, easier 
paroles and day-pass programs and 
other flexible measures. 



By Fred Mobile 



The campaign seeks to involve lib- 
eral, humanitarian and reformist- 
minded elements in the fight against 
prisons, and its methods therefore 
refiect this constituency: lobbying of 
politicians and governmental agencies, 
appeals through the mass media and 
lawsuits and other forms of legal action. 

So far. the track record is mixed, with 
.some notable successes, but with some 

Among the successes: 

• In California, moratorium groups 
have successfully lobbied two years in a 
row against a SI 00 million prison con- 
struction bill submitted by the liberal 
hope, Gov. Jerry Brown. But the state 
legislature has toughened sentencing 
procedures, causing a 28 per cent in- 
crease in prison population in 1978, and 
Brown is back this year with his scheme. 

• A S15 million construction 
program in Alabama has been stone- 
walled by a lawsuit based on a recent 
court decision that the state s existing 
prison system is so repressive that it 
violates human rights standards of the 
U.S. constitution. 

• The U.S. Congress has refused to 
allocate money for new prison construc- 
tion in 1980 as a result of growing evi- 



segregation units had no beds, an 
overflowing pail for a toilet, and no 
recreation or showers. The prisoners 
organised a group called 'Inmates for 
Action' . They made demands which 
were refused, so they went on 
strike — leaving the sugar cane in the 
prison's fields to rot. The response was 
brutal beatings by the administration. 

Later Imani and others were 
convicted of murdering a guard during 
a hostage taking -(provoked by the 
guards themselves) where the Warden 




Unidentified execution. . . 

launched a full-scale shooting attack on 
the prisoners and one guard died. The 
judge at Imani's trial told the jury they 
didn't have to believe he was guilty to 
com-ict him (there was no e\-idence 
anywav) - but that he deserved to die 
because of his part in the rebellion. 
Black people used to be lynched openly 
in the South — although it was 



dence that the prison population could 
be stablilized with the increased use of 
•community treatment centres' (half- 
way houses) and other alternatives. 
However, previously authorized 
construction goes on — including 24 new- 
federal prisons and other correctional 
facilities (5,575 new cells) since 1970. 

One of the biggest disappointments in 
the moratorium movement has been the 
experience in Canada, where the 
campaign against new construction has 
apparently had only a cosmetic effect on 
the government's plans. 

The Canadian government had 
originally planned to construct 5000 
new cells in the next live years, hut late 
last year -under a new ' policy of 
restraint " - announced a cutback 
because of budget problems, with the 
result that only five new prisons were to 
be built instead often. What was left 
unsaid in the self-serving cant about 
providing more humanitarian 
alternatives to prison, however, was that 
the number of new cells was to increase, 
and that the prisons would be larger 
and more repressive. 

I think the construction program is a 
fact now," said one Canadian activist. 

"You know, we've had all these reve- 
lations about the RCMP (Mounties) 
illegally tapping people's mail and 
breaking into their houses, and yet no- 
body complains. People aren't con- 
cerned about their own civil liberties, 
why would they be concerned about 
those of prisoners?" 

Another factor hindering the 
Canadian movement is the lack of any 
entrenched civil rights. 

"At least in the U.S., you've got the 
Bill of Rights. There's a huge volume of 
prison case law based on that, but in 



technically 'illegal' - the same thing still 
happens but it now has the stamp of 
legality on it, wrapped up in legal 
language and covered up behind cries of 
security' and 'justice.' 

While black men are being framed on 
charges of murder and rape -black 
women are being charged with murder 
because they dare to defend themselves 
against just that - murder and rape ; but 
by white men. 

Joanne Little (raped by a white male 
guard), Yvonne Wanrow (a Native 
Indian who protected herself and her 
child against a white man who had 
already raped a seven year old child) 
and Dessie Woods, a black mother of 
two children currently serving 22 years 
for successfully defending herself and a 
friend against an armed attack by a 
white rapist. These women's cases have 
been written about elsewhere - but they 
are only a small sample of the women 
who are victims of this racism and 
sexism. 

Prisons are places where people who 
are a threat to the system are 'put 
away' - bringing back the death penalty 
will just mean legalizing 'lynching.' It 
will mean that any kind of protest 
against inhumane prison conditions will 
be to risk one's life - especially if you're 
black. Prison authorities will do what 
they can to set prisoners against each 
other — play prisoners off against each 
other - in order to make any action by 
them ineffective. It happens on the 
outside and it happens on the inside too. 

One organisation that has been set up 
to fight this situation is the African 
National Prisoner's Organization under 
what has been described as the 
"leadership" of the African People's 
Socialist Party. Their work is based on 
"the principled understanding that 
Imperialism, the enemy that oppresses 
black people in the form of colonialism, 
is the same imperialism that exploits us 
as working class people, as women, and 
as gav people. Our ultimate aim is to 
smash imperialism, in order to build 
socialism and a world based on human 
needs - not profit." They can be 
contacted at ANPO/SC, 625 Post St., 
Box 523, San Francisco Ca, 91 109. 

By Marie Lloyd 

Canada, we've got no such protections. 
Parliament can do anything it wants in 
the area of rights. " 

Individual battles, such as against the 
prison being planned for the site of the 
1980 winter Olympics at Lake Placid. 
N'.Y., will continue to occupy mora- 
torium actiNasts in the commg monins. 
But there are some larger trends, too. 

One of the more significant of these is 
the growing realization that prison con- 
ditions in the southern U.S. are so 
atrocious that they stand in a class by ;. 
themselves and merit special attention, a; 

For instance, the twelve southern 
States account for more than one-third 
of the total U.S. jail population, with 
fully 40 per cent of all new cells being 
planned or built. Fourof the five most 
repressive states in the U.S. (based on 
incarceration rates) are in the South, 
and three other southern states are in 
the top ten. 

The "leader" in this region has to be 
Georgia, which has an incarceration 
rate of 425 per 100,000-higher than 
South Africa's (400), which has the 
highest rate of any country in the world. 
Like the rest of the South, and indeed 
the entire U.S. , Georgia imprisons 
blacks at a rate far above their propor- 
tion of the population. 

Overall for the U.S. , about 570,000 
people are behind bars. New prisons 
planned or under construction would 
increase this total by 1 86,000 in the next 

More information on the moratorium 
movement in the U.S. from the 
National Moratorium on Prison 
Construction, 324 C Street S.E, , 
Washington D.C. 20003. In Canada, 
check with the Moratorium Committee 
on Prison Construction, Box 2175, 
Station D. Ottawa, Ont., K1P5W4. 
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SEXISM INSIDE 



INSIDE, RAPE IS THE UL- 
timate form of brutality 
between the men. Since 
prison life excludes the 
female as a victim of male 
sexual violence, prisoners 
find victims in other men, very often, 
men who are non-threatening, non- 
violent, young and often gay. 

Men who rape other men use the 
same tactics to gain sexual, physical do- 
mination over their victims as against 
women and attack men who are less 
likely or able to defend themselves. Men 
who aren't gay upon entering prison but 
become involved sexually with another 
man often still view gays as perverted 
and contemptible. Usually the violence 
is a tactic used bv stronger men to se- 
cure a "kid" sex slave and claim owner- 
ship over "desirable" young (gay) men. 
Or they may use a less physical, more 
subtle form of coercion to get this rela- 
tionship. It's ail the same game, though. 

Two years ago at 'Washington State 
Penitentiary -'Walla 'Walla, a number 
of prisoners formed a group, Men 
Against Sexism, whose intention was to 
destroy the barter system for 
exploitation of gay and physically weak 
prisoners. Men Against Sexism held 
meetings to discuss sexism in a personal 
way, as well as set strategies on specific 
problems inside. For example, 1) secure 
"safe " cells for vulnerable prisoners, 2) 
pull gay and passive prisoners out of 
Protective Custody and provide them 
with support and protection, 3) hold re- 
gular meetings to raise consciousness 
around sexism with topics like rape and 
male 'female stereotvping. 

Men Against Sexism included both 
gay and nongay men, as well as both 
black and white prisoners. But since the 
group began the situation at Walla 
■Wall has altered significantly. With the 
wave of bomb discoveries and escape 
attempts in summer 78, the authorities 
used every excu.se to clamp down 



wherever possible. Dixie Lee Ray, go- 
vernor of Washington, decided that the 
unrest at the prison was due to a liberal 
administration allowing the prisoners 
too much freedom and fired the staff at 
Walla Walla, replacing them with an 
old-style repressive administration. 
These changes have served to evaporate 
Men Against Sexism for the time being. 

There are no rape crisis centres be- 
hind bars and most victims are forced tc 
accept the consequences of the attacks 
over and over again. From one prisoner 
"The long term effects in many people 
are the inability to feel emotions, deper 
sonalization, suspicion of other people's 
motives in forming friendships and 
blind hate against the system which 
made the rape possible". If the rape 
victim reports the attack to the 
authorities he is facing the risk of being 
killed by his attacker. This is why many 
men resign themselves to protective cus- 
tody units — the isolation at least gives 
them physical protection. 

LOVE & STRUGGLE 

Prison support groups on the outside 
have not been able to learn more than a 
fraction of what goes on inside around 
sexual violence and gay oppression. 
Prisoners and staff are reluctant to dis- 
cuss what is really going down. But it's 
time that both inside and outside peoplt 
thought about how we are all mani- 
pulated through conditioned sexuality, 
too. If nobody wants to submit to the 
force of the guards then why should 
anyone submit to the Plan to keep the 
prisoners fighting each other, not acting 
as equals and just basically reproducing 
all of society's crap. 

Prisoners wanting to form Men 
Against Sexism groups could get people 
to pass in information from Rick 
English, at Box 520, Walla Walla Pen 
in Washington state or just start 
rapping together to see what co'ii(! 
happeii. 
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CONTROL 
MINDS 

FROM PAGES 

job, while standing in an unemploy- 
ment line, while getting pissed off or 
complaining about being stuck in the 
home everyday cooking and tending the 
kids. 

It is people who are poor and power- 
less who are locked in mental institu- 
tions and prisons. The commitment rate 
for black people to mental institutions is 
twice as high as white people. Both 
terms "mental illness" and "criminal 
mind" are labels invented to cover-up 
and mystify people's pain and 
desperateness in their day to day 
existence. Mental institutions and 
prisons cannot help people with their 
problems because they will not deal 
with the root causes of why people are 
not conforming. People are "mentally 
ill" because of pressure, poverty, power- 
lessness, etc. and not the reverse as is 
often claimed. People break laws be- 
cause they have no other, or reject 
other, means of survival, not because 
they have "criminal minds". 
NO RIGHTS 

People accused of mental illness have 
much fewer legal rights than people 
accused of committing a crime, there- 
fore their lives are subject to greater 
intervention by the state. Mental "pa- 
tients" do not have to commit a crime or 
even be accused of doing anything 
wrong to be committed to an insti- 
tution. Often times they are committed 
on the basis of a psychiatrist's guess of 



what their future beha\ ior may be or on 
the opinion of a husband, boss, welfare 
worker, etc. backed up by two psychia- 
trists. Mental "patients" do not receive 
the right of a commitment trial where 
they can plead their "sanity" before a 
judge or jury. 

Mental "patients " are legally unable 
to refuse "treatment". Forced druggings 
and electroshock are actually horrible 
forms of torture and psychosurgery is 
the ultimate violation of a living human 
being, but when a "patient" complains, 
this is seen as further evidence of the 
need for more "treatment". If one 
refuses to take their drugs they will be ■ 
forced to by orderHes. Orderlies, as 
their name implies, are the psychiatric 
system's equivalent to prison guards. 
Orderlies often actively display their 
authority over and contempt for "pa- 
tients"; when "necessary" they physical- 
ly beat "patients" into submission. Inci- 
dents of orderlies using violence against 
"patients" is increasing. 

Mental "patients ", like prisoners, are 
forced to do slave labour before they 
are considered healthy. Their slave 
labour saves the state millions of dollars 
but does little for the "patients" 
themselves as the vocational training 
programs in most institutions are very 
inadequate. Like prisons, mental 
institutions do not prepare people for 
existing on the streets. Instead of de- 
veloping a sense of autonomy and self- 
reliance, mental "patients" learn 
submission and dependence on others as 
they have had no control over their lives 
while locked up. 

SEE PAGE 10 




Thousands of prisoners strike on Aug. 1 0, National Prison Justice Day 
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said for most of the other maximums. 
Why shouldn't the maximums have the 
programs.? Why shouldn't the 
maximums be paid the wages first? Why 
is it that the maximums, which do 
nothing now but breed violence and 
hatred, are always the last prisons to re- 
ceive any of the benefits.' 

One very good reason is that the 
government has let the guards' union 
dictate policy for years, and the guards 
certainly don't want maximum security 
prisoners being educated. Educated pri- 
soners are a threat to their veiy 
existance. An educated prisoner has a 
very good chance of not coming back to 
prison after release, and if that started 
happening with every prisoner that went 
out, the guards would soon be out of a 
soft, secure, high-paying job, and all 
the bloodsuckers in the surrounding 
area who live off the prisons, and who 

guards and their families, would be 
howling about the money they are losing 
and the hardships they are having to go 
through because of it. The system 
p'nuagatcs itself and until we as 

v; decide to stand up and make a 
fight fni our riglits as one collective 
voice, it will continue to do so. 

If we form a union now, in a few years 
time it is quite possible that many of our 
goals will have been met. We could have 
the minimum wage for all those working 
in industrial shops; we could have trades 



training with apprenticeships in 
electronics, plumbing, electricians, 
bricklayers, auto-mechanics, carpentry, 
and printing, to name a few — we could 
also have a government Manpower 
program to pay us while we are 
learning; we could have just compensa- 
tion for injuries on the job, and the 
right to sue for damages; we could have 
cleaner and safer working conditions, 
the right to qualify for Unemployment 
Insurance, and better educational pro- 
grams up to and including university. 

These are the central goals that a 
union must seek, and they are probably 
the easiest to achieve. Once the founda- 
tions have been laid, and these rights 
have been won, the way will be open to 
go after other highly important goals, 
such as abolishing solitary confinement, 
improving living conditions within the 
prison, getting a medical and dental 
program that matches the high 
standards set on the street, changing 
our useless, outdated parole system, 
having conjugal visiting and rc-enfran- 
chiscment (getting back the right to 

A prisoners trade union is the only 
way that we are ever going to have an 
effective, unified voice in Canada's 
prisons. If we are ever to have our civil 
and human rights recognized by the 
government and the courts, and above 
all, have those rights protected once we 
have them, we must have a union. It is 
the only conceivable solution in seeking 
our rights by legal and peaceful means. 

By Howie Brown 

May 1979 
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have no choice but to submit to our 
demands. 

Through organizing a Prisoners 
Trade Union we can build national 
unity, such as is being done now every 
August 1 0th on national Prison Justice 
Day. August 10th originated at Mill- 
haven Maximum Security Prison in 
1 975 on the anniversary of Eddie 
Nalon's death, and since then it has 
spread to every major prison in the 
country, including provincial jails and 
reformatories. Many prisoners have 
come to recognize National Prison 
Justice Day as a day of protest against 
senseless deaths in prisons, and each 
year participate by going on a 24 hour 
fast, and refusing to work. 

If we can do something like this one 
day a year for our dead and dying 
comrades, we can certainly hold a 
prolonged, well-organized national 
strike against the whole rotten system. 

Much has been said and written 
about organizing both inside and 
outside the prisons. I do not profess to 
be an expert, nor do I lay any claim to 
being an intellectual. All I have tried to 



do here is put down my thoughts on 
prison organizing, and the many 
problems that we face, especially with 
the wall of apathy that has to be broken 
down. It is my greatest hope that many 
prisoners will read this, and perhaps 
through what I have written here come 
to have a clearer understanding of the 
many problems that have to be over- 
come, and the benefits that can be 
gained through organizing a Prisoners 
Trade Union. 

By Howie Brown 

May 1979 



Howie Brown is a 34-year-old 
Canadian prisoner who has spent a total 
of three of the past nine years in solitary 
confinement. He has participated in 
numerous strikes, fasts and insurgencies 
and is one of the main organizers of 
National Prison Justice Day, a coor- 
dinated series of prison work stoppages 
every August 10 across Canada. He is 
serving an 18-year term for man- 
slaughter, and until recently was incar- 
cerated at Millhaven Penitentiary in 
Ontario. 

His proposal for a Prisoners Trade 
Union is now under consideration by a 
nationwide network of prisoners and 
prison groups. More information from 
Solitary Confinement Abolition Project, 
Box 758, Station A, Va: 
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IRON GRIP 
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building. (She has since been 
transferred to a New Jersey men's 
prison.) In view of the expressed desires 
of authorities, and the fact that the unit 
has not been dismantled, it seems likely 
thai it will eventually be re- 
opened, possibly as an additional 
segregation or punishment unit. The 
National Prison Project is still 
encouraging people to write to BOP 
officials and make enquiries about the 
futureof the unit. 

CONTROL UNIT 

Meanwhile, at the Marion, Illinois 
penitentiary, prisoners are still fighting 
their battle to have the solitary 
confinement unit closed down. The 
notorious "Control Unit " at Marion was 
designated in 1972 by the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons to replace Alcatraz, as its 
central "supermaximum facility" to 
house "troublemakers" from all parts of 
the U.S. and its colonies. Among the 
prisoners shipped to Marion have been: 
Puerto Rican nationalist Raphael 
Cancel Miranda (convicted with Lolita 
Lebron in 1 954 for an attack on the 
U.S. House of Representatives), AIM 
militant Leonard Peltier, and black 
anarchist prison organizer Lorenzo 
Komboa Ervin. 

Physically similar to other 
"supermax" units, the Control Unit has 
the added feature of "behaviour 
modification programs" involving 
experimental brainwashing techniques 
and forced drugging of prisoners. 
Marion was designated as the "testing 
ground" in the U.S. for the use of 
behaviour modification programs on 
prisoners in 1968, under the label 
■CARE" (Control and Rehabilitative 
Effort). In 1972 the program was 
formalized as a separate ultra- 
segregation unit within the larger 
maximum security prison. 

SUICIDE CELLS 

The Control Unit's basic method of 
'treatment" is intense isolation and 
sensory deprivation of prisoners in the 
"boxcar cells" (6 by 8 feet, with three 
concrete walls and a solid steel door 
instead of the usual open bars) for long 
periods of time. Harrassment and 
physical abuse are also used (beatings by 
a squad of guards, confiscation of 
property, destroying mail, etc.) The 
unit has caused the deaths of at least 
nine men in the last six years, including 
three suicides in 1977 alone. 

Prisoners in the unit have formed a 
united front to organize the struggle 
against the unit, seeking support from a 
diverse group of activists, politicians, 
religious groups and others. There have 
been legal actions and strikes aimed at 
closing the unit since it started, with the 
most recent court ruling declaring the 



boxcar cells "unconstitutional" and 
"cruel and unusual punishment." The 
Federal Court officially noted that 
torture methods have been used in the 
Control Unit and that it has been used 
"to silence prison critics . . . religious 
leaders. . .economic and philosophical 
dissidents." While seeming a victory for 
the Marion Brothers, this ruling a year 
ago actually left enough loopholes that 
the prison authorities were able to 
ignore it and were not forced to close 
the unit. 

The National Committee to Support 
the Marion Brothers has since 
intensified its efforts to end the reign of 
terror at Marion. An occupation of the 
Bureau of Prisons office in St. Louis, 
Mo. last November drew national 
attention to the Marion Brothers' 
struggle, and in April of this year two 
separate investigations into conditions 
were being conducted. Both the Civil 
Rights Division of the U.S. Department 
of Justice and a national inter-faith 
religious delegation announced they 
would be sending delegates into the 
prison to inquire into its policies and 
conditions. Organizers for the National 
Committee say that they are moving 
ahead with the campaign, "confident 
that we will finally close the Control 
Unit." (The religious delegation has 
recently been denied access to the 
prison, according to the National 
Committee.) 

Increased struggle against these 
special control units will be necessary in 
the near future in order to offset the 
determination of authorities to use them 
to break the strength of the prison 
movement. For more information on 
the situation in Canada, contact the 
Solitary Confinement Abolition 
Project, P.O. Box 758, Stn. A, 
■Vancouver, B.C. Canada, or the Civil 
Liberties Assoc., 95 Rideau St., Ste. 
201, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. For 
news on the Marion Bros, struggle, 
contact the National Committee to 
Support the Marion Bros., 4556a 
Oakland, St. Louis, Mo. US.A63I10. 
And for information about Alderson 
prison for women, contact the National 
Prison Project, 1346 Connecicut Ave. 
NW, Ste. 1301, ■Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

By Holly Jackson 

LOCKED-DOWN 
SISTERS 

FROM PAGE 3 

A precedent was set in the case of 
Yvonne Wanrow, two years ago, when a 
"Washington State Court reversed her 
conviction on the grounds that the use 
of the tape of her phone call was illegal, 
plus that the jury had not been 
instructed to consider her actions from 
the perspective of a woman under 



attack! Several women have been 
aquitted using this precedent but again. 
May '79, Yvonne was retried. Pleading 
guilty to a lesser charge of second- 
degree manslaughter, she has now been 
given a five year probation with a 
stipulation to do community service. As 
Yvonne says, it has been the fighting 
sisterhood support she has received that 
has kept her from being immediately 
locked away for life. She has also gained 
an understanding that her harrassment 
is not an isolated one but originates in 
the oppression of women and people of 
colour. 

Dessie Woods, a black woman 
entering her third year on a charge 
resulting from her defensive shooting of 
a white rapist, has received incredible 
amounts of publicity through the black 
nationalist movement, the prisoners' 
rights movement and the feminist 
movement. Joanne Little was aquitted 
on her charge after she killed a guard 
during his attack on her due to that 
same support. As awareness vibrates 
through the prisons, women are 
learning how they are so unjustly 
confined. Women on the outside are 
learning that the battered women 
refuges and rape relief centres are not 



offering any solution to the women who 
.get locked anay for beinp victims. 

STRONG CONNECTIONS 

All women are subjected to forms of 
attack by men, and when one woman 
acts to defend herself she is acting 
against all those years of enforced 
slavery. We are all involved in her 
defiance and the solidarity of women 
who have been locked down for this and 
women who are being tried for this and 
women who may at any time be forced 
into this can change around this sejcist 
injustice. 

There are several, excellent journals 
running information on women in 
prison. Through the Looking glass, 
P.O. Box 22061, Seattle, Washington 
98 1 22 — a journal of women and 
children in prison. No More Cages, 
P.O. Box 283, West Nyack, N.Y. 
10994 -published by Women Free 
Women in Prison. Tightwire, P.O. 
Box 515, Kingston, Ontario, Canada — 
published by the women in Kingston 
Women's Penitentiary. Off Our Backs 
— feminist newspaper 

By Rita Saxe 
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Mental "patients", as well as 
prisoners, have little if any say in 
determining how their institution 
operates. All the programs, therapies, 
and treatments are developed by "ex- 
perts" who often don't know what 
they're doing or why. These 'experts" 
are simply given a free hand by those in 
power to experiment and play with "pa- 
tients' " lives provided they keep them 
in custody until they are marketable 
again. It doesn't really matter what "ex- 
perts" do to "patients", they can hook 
them on drugs, lock them up in 
isolation, fry their brains with shock, 
dissect their brains with knives and pins, 
so long as they get them to conform. 

Even though mental institutions and 
prisons are both institutions of con- 
finement, recently they arc becoming 
even more closely connected. This is 
happening through technique sharing, 
primarily of psychiatric control 
practices. Prison psychiatric hospitals, 
where there are the fewest legal res- 
traints on what can be done to 
prisoners, is where the two institutions 
most clearly merge. 

Prisons are now using more and more 
techniques developed by the psychiatric 
system, such as therapy sessions, to 
control prisoners. Prisoners are being 
coerced into attending therapy sessions 
by making them almost manditory if 
one wishes to obtain a parole. The 
"therapy" encourages prisoners to rat on 
other prisoners, attack themselves or 
others EST-style, and participate in all 
sorts of other mind games designed to 
get them thinking and acting status 

Behavior modification techniques are 
increasingly being used, complimenting 
brute force, to alter prisoners' behavior. 
Based on the reward punishment mo- 
del, prisoners are threatened with loss 



of exercise time, mail privileges, phone 

privileges, visits, etc. if they don't shape- 
up. Drugs are also being used more fre- 
quently to control prisoners. Psychiatric 
oppression techniques, as develop>ed in 
mental institutions, will be more and 
more a part of the daily torture of 
prisoners' lives in the future. 

As well, there is increasing emphasis 
on community mental health centers 
and halfway houses for mental "pa- 
tients ". These facilities serve the same 
function as probation and halfway 
houses for prisoners. In effect, mental 
"patients" after released from an 
institution are put on probation under 
the careful scrutiny of community 
guardians of public sanity. Far from 
replacing mental institutions, 
community mental health centers are 
growing along side mental institutions 
and serve to ever widen the domain of 
psychiatric oppression . 

Prison activists and activists in the 
anti -psychiatry movement must come to 
.see more clearly the very close links 
between our struggles. Basically we are 
fighting against the right of the state or 
anybody to imprison people and mess 
with their minds. The state is attempt- 
ing to control prisoners' minds, as well 
as their bodies, by working closely with 
mental institutions. We now must 
merge our struggles and work together 
to oppose and abolish the ever 
increasing repressive management 
control devices that the state is de- 
veloping. 

To get in touch with the anti-psychia- 
try movement contact: Mental 
Patients' Liberation Front, P.O. Box 
156, West Somerville. Mass. 02144 or 
Alliance for the Liberation of Mental 
Patients, 112 S. 16th Street, Room 
1305, Philadelphia. Penn. 19102. Two 
fine journals are: Madness Network 
News, P.O. Box 5S4. San Francisco, 
Ca. 94101 and State and Mind, Box 89, 
West Somerville. Mass. 02144. 

By Johnnie James 



